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What Is The Personnel Policies Forum? 





country. 





The Editors of The Bureau of National Affairs have in- 
vited representative personnel and industrial relations ex- 
ecutives to become members of: the 1959-60 Panel of the 
PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM. These panel members are 
top personnel officials in all types of companies, large and 
small, in all ‘branches of industry and all sections of the 


At regular intervals throughout the year BNA editors 
ask the members of the Panel to outline their policies and 
procedures on some important aspect of employment, indus- 
trial relations, and personnel problems. From these replies, 
the editors complete a survey report on the problem, show- 
ing prevailing practices, new wrinkles and ideas, and cross- 
section opinion from these top-ranking executives. 


labor reports: 


In many cases, the comments, suggestions, and discus- 
sions are reproduced in the words of the Panel members 
themselves. In effect, survey users are sitting around a 
table with these executives and getting their advice and 
experience on the major problems in this field facing all 
companies this year. 


Results of each PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM survey 


made during 1959-60 are printed in a special survey report 
which is sent, as part of the service, to users of these BNA 


Labor Relations Reporter; Labor Policy and Practice; 
Daily Labor Report; White Collar Report; Retail Labor Re- 
port; and Services Labor Report. 








ALABAMA — Wm. D. Sulzby, Hayes Aircraft Corp. 


CALIFORNIA — M. GC. Becker, Western Greyhound 
Lines Div., The Greyhound Corp.; Willard E. 
Crawford, Bendix Aviation Corp.; H. L. Dodson, 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp.; Kenneth A. Dunn, Aero- 
nutronic Systems, Inc., subsidiary of Ford Motor 
Co.; J. C. Ellsworth, California Bank; Harry 
Gluck, Rose Marie Reid; Donald W. Hare, Cali- 
fornia & Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corp., Ltd.; 
E. D. Hatfield, Ethyl Corp.; A. W. Hinz, Harvey 
Aluminum, Inc.; G. Harry Hutaff, The Bank of 
California; R. V. Javins, West Coast Electronic 
Products Dept., Radio Corp. of America; Edward 
S. Keller, Continental Baking Co., Inc.; O. C. 
Levo, Hills Bros. Coffee, Inc.; R. H. MacMichael, 
Pacific Coast Engineering Co.; Eugene Mitch- 
ell, Horkey-Moore Associates; C. R. Redmond, 
GM. Giannini & Co., Inc.; Wm. Schuberth, Pa- 
cific Airmotive Corp.; Ted T. Staffler, Perma- 
nente Cement Co.; Thomas L. Stats, Giannini 
Plasmadyne Corp.; H. F. Weber, Safeway Stores, 
Inc. 


CONNECTICUT —D. N. Bonacci, Combustion En- 
gineering, Inc.; Eileen Casey, The Teleregister 
Corp.; Donald E. Kullander, Hewitt-Robins, Inc.; 
Robert ], McCaw, American Cyanamid Co.; Warren 
L. Mottram, Wallace Silversmiths. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA — R. M. Averill, Capital 
Airlines; A. MacGregor Ayer, Government Serv- 
ices, Inc.; Chas. R. Weaver, Thompson’s Honor 
Dairy. 


FLORIDA — George F. Peters, Chris Craft Corp.; 
John P. Roberts, .Minute Maid Corp.; J. M. 
Rosenthal, National Airlines, Inc.; H. H. Van 
Bockel, Smith-Douglass Co., Inc. 


GEORGIA — Tom N. Boggs, LeTourneau-Westing- 
house Co., subsidiary of Westinghouse Air Brake 
Co.; S. M. Docie, Great Dane Trailers, Inc.; Win 
LeSueur, Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 


IDAHO — Lou Combe, Westvaco Mineral Products 
Div., Food Machinery & C 1 Corp. 


ILLINOIS — R. W. Collett, Hotpoint Co., Div. of 
General Electric Co.; Paul D’Arco, Admiral 
Corp.; Loyle Davis, Wagner Castings Co.; L. E 
Dorman, American Steel Foundries; Anita Dunne, 
Science Research Associates, Inc.; — 
Gassler, Frank G Hough Co.; J ibbs, 
Verson Alisteel Press Co.; Ray Harrold, Jeffer- 
son Electric Co.; Lawrence J. Hassel, Chicago 
Molded Products Corp.; Richard E. Hauslein, 
Flexonics Corp.; John R. Ittersagen, Fansteel 
Metallurgical Corp.; Don Jones, Ingersoll Prod- 
ucts Div., Borg-Warner Corp.; B. F. Lee, Ekco 
Products Co.; Delbert L. Miller, The Quaker 
Oats Co.; D. K. Moeller, The Peoria Journal 
Star, Inc.; P. R. Pearson, Austin-Western Con- 
struction Equipment Div., Baldwin-Lima-Hamil- 
ton Corp.; D. W. Shand, Jr., Zurich Insurance 

‘o.; Carl C. Walters, Continental Casualty Co.; 
Thomas H. Young, Alton Box Board Co. 





INDIANA — W. D. Denham, Cities Service Oil Co.; 
Delbert O. Detmer, The Richardson Co.; Robert 
C. Graves, Peter Eckrich & Sons, Inc.; E. Law- 
son, American Bearing Corp.; J. W. Myers, Con- 
tinental Steel Corp.; Remi C. Pattyn, Public 
Service Co. of Indiana, Inc. 


1OWA — E. H. Christensen, Allis-Chalmers Mfg, 
Co. 


KANSAS — Donald E. Powell, Cessna Aircraft Co. 


The 1959-60 Panel 


KENTUCKY —Cleve Rumble, The Courier-Journal 
& The Louisville Times. 


LOUISIANA — R. S. Baines, Alcoa Steamship Co., 
Inc.; O. A. Medley, Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. 


MARYLAND — Edward E. Cook, The Hagerstown 
Rubber Co.; H. B. DeVinny, Davison Chemical 
Co., Div. of W. R. Grace & Co.; John K. Gearing, 
Nems-Clarke Co., Div. of Vitro Corp. of America. 


MASSACHUSETTS —James J. Gaffney, Jr., South- 
well Combing Co.; Harry M. Jones, Rice Barton 
Corp.; James E. Mote, American Bosch Arma 
Corp.; John R. Thurrott, Monsanto Chemical Co.; 
Joseph F. Tuscher, The Carter’s Ink Co.: Frank 
Zacher, Norton Co. 


MICHIGAN — P. D. Custer, Kellogg Co.; Ted J. 
Fleszar, Evans Products Co.; A. C. Hensel, 
Mueller Brass Co.; D. J. Hodges, Michigan Mu- 
tual Liability Co.; Robert C. McCoy, Wolverine 
Tube Div., Calumet & Hecla, Inc.; L. J. Padilla, 
Rockwell-Standard Corp.; Richard W. Seel, Gast 
Mfg. Corp. 


MINNESOTA — B. F. Christensen, S. B. Foot Tan- 
ning Co.; C. L. Dretze, Great Northern Oil Co.; 
John K. saieg, First National Bank of Minneapo- 
lis; Richard W. Lamberton, Cargill, Inc. 


hae J. Joyner, Hercules Powder Co.; 
F. R. Vernotzy, Armstrong Tire & Rubber Co. 


MISSOURI — William H. Bedell, Stix, Baer & Fuller; 
M. L. Davis, Injection Molding Co.; George G 
Heinz, Fouke Fur Co.; Paul T. Koenig, Foster 
Bros. Mfg. Co.; George Sherman, Noma Lites, 
Inc.; L. E. Shucart, Angelica Uniform Co. 


NEW JERSEY — J. R. Buchanan, Thomas Elec- 
tronics, Inc.; C. L. Collison, General Aniline & 
Film Corp.; Robert W. Dingman, Nopco Chemical 
Co., Inc.; Werner W. Haardt, New Jersey Bank 
& Trust Co.; George P. Maginness, Warner-Lam- 
bert Pharmaceutical Co; R. E. Schmidt, Ciba 
Pharmaceutical Products, Inc.; Norman H. White, 
Charles Bruning Co., Inc.; G. N. Venezia, Engel- 
hard Industries, Inc.; Robert S. Weisinger, Pyro 
Plastics Corp.; Sheldon Williams, Blonder- 
Tongue Laboratories, Inc. 


NEW MEXICO — R. H. Blackman, Jr., Potash Co. 
of America. 


NEW YORK — W. H. Brown, Textron, Inc.; J. J. 
Christophel, Sonotone Corp.; Carlton F. Coats, 
The Air Preheater Corp.; Harold L. Colvin, The 
Nestle Co., Inc.; Robert H. de Beer, The M. W. 
Kellogg Co.; Charles M. Dolan, Curtiss-Wright 
Corp.; John G. Gleason, Kraft Foods Div., Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corp.; S. P. Kaye, Under- 
wood Corp.; Franklin W. Loeb, Austenal, Inc.; 
Norman MacLeod, Revere Copper & Brass, Inc.; 
Charles Mentzer, International General Electric 
Co.; John P. Morrissey, Peck & Peck; Theodore 
E. Mulford, Link Aviation, Inc., subsidiary of 
General Precision Equipment Corp.; Ruth H. 
Penman, Fisher-Price Toys, Inc.; Ellsworth E. 
Rose, Standard-Vacuum Oil Co.; Robert 
Slauenwhite, Art Steel Co., Inc.; A. C. Tait, 
Stromberg-Carlson Co., Div. of General Dynamics 
Corp.; E. M. Van Stone, Eastern States Farmers’ 
Exchange, Inc. 


NORTH CAROLINA — John W. Bagwill, Cone Mills 
Corp.; M. R. Houston, General Telephone Co. 
of the Southeast; James S. Newbold, Carolina 
Power & Light Co.; ¥. H. Warren, Halifax Paper 
Co., Inc. 


OHIO — Wm. W. Baughman, Jr., B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co.; L. E. Bigler, The Aro Equipment 
Corp.; J. M. Collins, Anchor Hocking Glass 
Corp.; Charles W. Davis, The Fred Christen & 
Sons Co.; W. B. Dillon, Commercial Motor Freight, 
Inc.; Nelson T. Elliott, Le Roi Div., Westing- 
house Air Brake Co.; Robert C. Fletcher, Gen- 
eral Telephone Co. of Ohio; Richard Gigax, The 
National City Bank of Cleveland; C. T. Gue, 
The Standard Products Co.; Walter K. Heckman, 
Price Brothers Co.; W. J. Henry, American Ra- 
diator & Standard Sanitary Corp.; Norman W. 
Jones, The Electric Storage Battery Co.; —_ 
M. Koch, Surface Combustion Corp.; J. FE. Luka- 
cik, The Mohawk Rubber Co.; J. B. Manly, Owens- 
Coming Fiberglas Corp.; Richard R. Price, The 
Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co.; Fred R 
Rauch, The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co.; 
David T. Roadley, The East Ohio Gas Co.; Vin- 
cent A. Rosenthal, Euclid Div., General Motors 
Corp.; Charles H. Thomas, Diamond Power Spe- 
cialty Corp.; J. F. Wible, The Cleveland Crane 
& Engineering Co., subsidiary of The McNeil 
Machine & Eng: ing Co.; H. R. Winkle, Cop- 
perweld Steel Co.; Albert Wood, Detroit Steel 
Corp.; G. M. Young, The S. K. Wellman Co. 





OKLAHOMA — Fred E. Manasco, Crane Carrier 
Corp. 


OREGON — W. E. Gordon, Portland General Elec 
tric Co.; Roy F. Renoud, Iron Fireman Mfg. Co.; 
Roger V. Wagner, Omark Industries, Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA — J. O. Boyce, Air Products, 
Inc.; C. H. Chance, Westinghouse Electric Corp.; 
S. G. DeChant, Fisher Scientific Co.; Paul R 
Kelleher, United States Hoffman Machinery Corp. ; 

ohn B. Kramer, John Wood Co.; R. James Lotz, 

Jr., Downingtown Paper Co.; William M. Pye, 
Jr., American Encaustic Tiling Co., Inc.; W. C. 
Rhoads, C. H. Wheeler Mfg. Co.; T. J. Ryan, 
Lukens Steel Co.; W. C. Stonehouse, Jr., La- 
trobe Steel Co.; George Walton, Dixie Cup Div., 
American Can Co.; R. L. Woodruff, Jr., Thomp- 
son Products, Inc. 


RHODE ISLAND — Alexander Cameron, Paragon 
Worsted Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA — Dwight Frye, Mayfair Mills. 


TENNESSEE — M. D. Hollingsworth, Tennessee 
Products & Chemical Corp.; L. R. Kelt, Hecke- 
thom Mfg. & Supply Co.; Richard C. Miller, Mil- 
ler Brothers Co., Inc.; John R. Ruggles, Fulton 
Sylphon Div., Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co. 


TEXAS — Marvin H. Berkeley, Texas Instruments, 
Inc.; Robert H. Davis, Jr., Otis marine 
Corp.; M. E. Eliot, Mosher Steel Co.; J. CG. 
man, Weiner’s Stores; Wilma B. Sterling, phon 
Foods, Inc. 


UTAH — Wiley |. Beavers, Mountain Fuel Supply 
Co. 


VIRGINIA — Walter P. Stuart, Olin Mathieson Chemi- 
cal Corp. 


WASHINGTON — Frank D. Baker, Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co.; John F. Bohler, Van Waters 
& Rogers, Inc.; Fred Huleen, Boeing Airplane 
Co.; Lowry Wyatt, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA — Paul J. Gerhardt, Koppers Co., 
Inc.; Stanley Wallace, Gravely Tractors, Inc. 


WISCONSIN — W. J. Ladwig, Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This survey, third in the 1959 series, is based on data submitted by 115 executives participating 
in the Personnel Policies Forum. For the purposes of the study, legally required benefits and those ex- 
pected to bring a direct and immediate profit to the employer were excluded. 





Because of the heavy and growing cost of fringes, two thirds of Panel members report that they 
take active steps to inform employees of the cost and extent of the fringes provided for them. This is 
done chiefly by means of booklets, leaflets, and other special publications and through the house organ. 
Lesser use is made of other written media (bulletin boards, letters to employees) and of oral communi- 
cation. Charts, pictograms, and special forms of various kinds are widely used to dramatize the story 
of employee benefits and give it greater impact. 


A little more than half the companies on the Panel allow retired employees to retain benefits they 
had while active members of the workforce. In virtually all instances, these benefits belong to the health 
and welfare category. Most firms didn't volunteer information as to whether the benefits are contribu- 
tory or not; however, about a fourth of companies with benefits for retirees report that they pay the pre- 
miums for the retiree, and about a tenth say that the retiree pays all or part of the cost. 


The study turned up one company whose plant employees have bigger fringe benefits, over-all, 
than its office people. Of the other firms, a little over a third provide better benefits for white-collar 
employees; in the rest, plant and office benefits are on a parity. Like office employees generally, those 
working for member companies seem to have lost most of the superiority they doubtless once enjoyed 
over people in the plant. There's reason to think, though, that Panel members have been taking steps to 
check or reverse this trend. Over the past three years, according to their responses, office people held 


their ground relative to plant employees in seven tenths of companies, gained ground in a fifth, and lost 
ground in only a tenth of firms. 


A special problem in connection with determining the cost of fringe benefits is that there is so 
little agreement on what fringes are. This study obviously can't escape that difficulty, and its data are 
valid only in terms of the kinds of fringes included and excluded. With this limitation, members’ fringe 
costs range from nine to 77 cents per hour worked, and from 5 to 40 percent of payroll. Larger com- 


panies (those with more than 1,000 employees) tend to have higher fringe costs than smaller firms (those 
hiring 1,000 or fewer). 


Over-all, about an eighth of companies have fringe costs under 30 cents an hour, two thirds spend 
more than 29 and less than 60 cents, and the rest have costs in excess of 60 cents an hour. Expressed 
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as a ratio, fringes constitute from a tenth to a fourth of the payroll of three fourths of companies, more 
than a fourth of payroll for nearly a fifth of firms, and less than a tenth for about a twelfth of companies. 
A comparison of current fringe costs with those of three years ago shows that during this period there 

has been a sharp decline in the proportion of companies with fringes costing less than 60 cents an hour, 
and more than a doubling of the proportion with fringe costs above this figure. A similar shift of com- 
panies from the lower to the higher cost-brackets is found when costs are stated as a percentage of pay- 
roll, showing that the cost of fringes has increased not only absolutely (in dollars and cents) but relatively 
(faster than wages). This is true, responses show, of three fourths of member companies. 


Do employees "appreciate" fringe benefits? More than half the Panel members think they don't, 
and this is the most common reason advanced by the 82 percent of executives who say that, given the 
choice, they would rather put additional money into base pay than into fringes. (The high percentage who 
think employees don't appreciate fringes may be of interest to firms whose program for publicizing ben- 
efits is relatively inactive.) Other reasons given for putting money into wages rather than fringes are 
that it keeps the company competitive for recruiting and holding its workforce, that it's socially more 
desirable for employees to provide their own security, and, in fact, that the effect of fringes is to pro- 
mote socialistic tendencies. 


One problem is what to do about unrepresented employees’ fringes when you have negotiated im- 
provements for employees in the bargaining unit. In these circumstances, less than a sixth of Panel 
members fail to adjust the benefits of the unrepresented group; and several of these take care that im- 
provements shall come to the unrepresented group first. But the great majority ignore any risk that 
adjusting unrepresented employees’ benefits may suggest that the union is, in effect, bargaining for them, 
too; their feeling, as their comments make clear, is that it would invite more trouble with questions of 
representation not to make adjustments. 





A plurality (46 percent) of Panel members feel that the "cradle to grave" school of fringes has 
gone far enough and that the time has come for fringes to pay their way. A company should not grant 
benefits, these executives feel, if they bring returns only to the employee and are valueless to the com- 
pany. Some 21 percent, however, feel that social and humane considerations make some fringes de- 
sirable even though they may be valueless to the employer; they argue, too, that refusal to grant an 
unprofitable benefit may result in strikes, turnover, and similar losses. The remaining executives feel 
that any benefit that helps the employee automatically is worth something to the employer, and the ques- 
tion is therefore moot. ; 

In essence, Panel members consider most valuable from the point of view of management those 
fringes that contribute to employees’ health, efficiency, and loyalty; they say that fringes involving pay 
for time not worked are least worthwhile for the company. 

About three fourths of the Panel look for increased union emphasis on fringes in the next three or 
four years. They anticipate many additions to existing benefits, especially in the fields of health and 
welfare, pensions, holidays, and vacations. 


DEFINITION 


What is a "fringe" benefit? Most everybody will agree that some items belong in this category-- 
for example, paid vacations and holidays, life insurance, the various forms of health insurance, sick 
leave, and pensions. But this leaves a host of expenditures that aren't so easily classified, such as shift 
differentials; overtime payments, both voluntary and legally required; workmen's and unemployment 
compensation; social security taxes on the employer, etc. All of these "benefit" employees and cost 
employers money-~-but are they fringe benefits? Again, what about such items as company-sponsored 
recreation programs, meals provided below the employer's cost, and the like? Are they fringe benefits 
or employee services? 


Absent a consensus, it becomes necessary, in any discussion of fringes, to insure that people are 
talking about the seme things. Therefore, our questionnaire included this arbitrary definition: 
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"For the purposes of this study, a fringe benefit is any benefit for employees which (1) is not 
legally required; (2) costs the company money; and (3) is not expected to bring the company a direct and 
immediate profit in return. Thus, unemployment compensation and workmen's compensation are ex- 
cluded under (1); under (2) a company-operated cafeteria that sells employees food at reduced prices 
would be considered a fringe benefit, but a cafeteria that pays its own way would not; under (3), a 
suggestion system would be excluded, while vacations and holidays would be classed as fringes." 


In addition to helping secure uniformity of answers, this definition makes it possible to test the 
reaction of personnel and industrial relations executives to excluding legally required payments and 
benefits from which the company expects a direct and immediate return. Accordingly, Panel members 
were asked whether they agreed or disagreed with the definition; and, if the latter, how they would change 
it. In response, 70 percent expressed agreement, the rest, disagreement. Virtually all who disagree 
say that legally required payments to employees ought to be classed as fringes; a handful go further and 
say that any benefit that costs money should be included. 


Several executives comment to the effect that it would be a good thing if there could be some com- 
monly accepted definition of fringes, and one reports a local effort to establish such a definition. He says: 


...It seems to me that we can and should be more definitive about what we mean by "fringe 
benefits.'' ... Rather than enter into a lengthy discussion of my views, I am attaching a memo- 
randum on the subject which clearly states my definition of fringes. A group of employers in this 
section of the country are encouraging the use of this definition to the end that we will all under- 
stand what the other is talking about when he speaks of employee benefits or fringe benefits. -- 
John W. Bagwill, Vice President, Cone Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C. 


The memorandum, entitled Standard Definition of Employee Benefits, defines fringe, or employee, 
benefits as ''anything which benefits the employee directly or indirectly in the form of extra income or 
services in excess of the established straight-time earnings, whether required by law or not," and states 
that fringes have these characteristics: they (1) increase the cost to the employer of a productive work- 
hour; (2) add to employees' take-home pay, in the form either of more cash for the same work or of a 
benefit they would otherwise have had to pay for; (3) are available to all employees, or most of them; 

(4) vary in total cost as the workforce changes in size. 





Benefits generally covered by the term "services" are excluded--chiefly because employers don't 
agree whether they are benefits or not, but also because they generally contribute even more to the well- 
being of the company than to the welfare of its employees. Excluded items are those such as recreation, 
in-plant first aid rooms, safety clothing, personnel counseling, cafeterias, and the like. 


The memorandum ends with a detailed breakdown of fringes. It lists, as benefits required by law, 
overtime payments under the Walsh-Healey Act, social security and unemployment compensation taxes, 
and workmen's compensation. As voluntary fringes it lists 50 items under four heads. Time Off with Pay 
includes, for example, holidays, vacations, military- and jury-duty pay, voting-time pay, etc. Premium 
Pay includes extra pay for working late shifts, holidays, Saturdays, or Sundays, overtime pay not legally 
required, call-in and reporting pay, etc. Health & Security includes sick leave, insurance (life, and the 
various forms of health), pensions, workmen's compensation above legal requirements, and supplemental 


unemployment benefits. The last heading is Bonuses, which covers profit-sharing and subsidized savings 
plans, as well as bonuses. 








Before leaving the topic of what fringes are, a word of warning is in order. Extreme caution 
should be exercised in attempting to compare such findings of this survey as cost or frequency figures 
with apparently similar data from other surveys. Such comparisons may be meaningless if the studies 
are based on different conceptions of what constitutes a fringe benefit. 


TELLING EMPLOYEES ABOUT THEIR BENEFITS 


Regardless of differences in what individual employers do and do not consider to be fringe benefits, 
fringes are responsible for very substantial outlays on the part of all employers. (How substantial will 
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be discussed in a later section.) Nevertheless, more than a third of companies on the Panel report that 
they do little or nothing to make employees aware of the extent and cost of their benefits; the remaining 
65 percent use from one to five methods each to bring this information to their employees. As the follow- 
ing table shows, there's no great difference in the activity of larger and smaller firms. 


Extent of Panel Members’ Activity in Publicizing Fringe Benefits 





All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 








Do nothing 20% 18% 24% 

Do very little 15 15 16 

Take active steps to publicize 65 67 60 
100% 100% 100% 





Some executives whose responses are grouped in the "Do very little" category simply say that 
they "do very little"; others indicate that employees aren't told about the cost of their benefits; that in- 
formation about benefits is disseminated infrequently, or only at the time of union negotiations; that it is 
made available only to supervision, and soon. The P-IR executive of one larger company writes: 


Like all too many others we have done little or nothing. We spend thousands to provide all 
types of benefits and then wait until an employee goes to the hospital, retires or dies before we 
let him know the extent of his benefits. 


By their nature, employee benefits tend to involve a lot of complicated detail. It's easy to under- 
stand, therefore, that the chief medium for describing them is the written word. In descending order of 
frequency, Panel members utilize special publications (leaflets, folders, pamphlets, booklets and charts), 
company magazines and papers, handbooks, letters to employees, and bulletin boards and annual state- 
ments. Oral information is given chiefly at special group meetings and during the orientation of new 
employees. No company relies solely on oral means of publicizing and explaining fringes. The table 
below shows the relative frequency of methods used by at least 5 percent each of Panel members. Seven 
tenths of executives use two or more methods; one Panel member uses five. 


How Panel Members Publicize Employee Benefits * 





All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 





Special publications (booklets, etc. ) 42% 33% 60% 
House organ 26 25 28 
Employee handbook 20 23 12 
Group meetings 14 16 8 
** In connection with union negotiations 12 3 13 8 


Letters to employees 9 8 12 
At time of orientation of new employees 8 ll and 
Annual statement or report to employees 6 8 ~- 
Bulletin boards 6 3 12 
Informally, through personal discussion b) 3 8 





* Figures are based on the number of companies that take active steps to publicize. 
** Excludes companies that take no other step; these are accounted for in the preceding 
table in the ''Do very little" group. 


Other methods, reported by less than 5 percent of Panel members each, are: layoff and exit in- 
terviews; institutional ads in local newspapers; posters; attachments to paychecks; copy of union agree- 
ment given each bargaining-unit employee; information given only by supervisors in person. 


How Panel Members Dramatize Employee Benefits 





A number of Panel members submitted samples of written materials (other than handbooks) used 
by them to tell the story of fringe benefits and what they mean to the employee. For the most part, these 
dramatize the facts in some way that seems likely to make the point clearly and forcefully. 
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For example, Texas Instruments, Inc., of Dallas, sends an article from the employee news- 
paper on the "Invisible Check" that brings employees "security, recreation, and peace of mind." The 
article explains individual benefits; but first, an attention-arresting introduction tells employees that 
their pay envelopes contain invisible checks that amount to more than 35 percent of basic pay, average 
$1,460 annually per employee, and total more than $5-million for the year. Charts submitted by the 
same company visually depict (1) a typical employee's benefits from profit-sharing compared to his wages 
over a seven-year period, (2) the average cost for the current year of company fringes in dollars per 
employee and as a percentage of average annual wages, and (3) a seven-year comparison of the company's 
total fringe expenditures, expressed as a percentage of payroll, with the all-manufacturing average. 


Another firm (The First National Bank of Minneapolis) tells employees about their retirement 
benefits by means of an impressive-looking ''Certificate of Participation. "" This shows amounts standing 
to the employee's credit in the plan, provides space for entering estimated future benefits, and contains 
simple directions for figuring these and estimating total retirement income. 


Among other firms submitting materials were Capital Airlines, Inc., of Washington, D.C., 
whose employee publication ran, during 1959, a series of articles on fringe benefits; and the Frank G. 
Hough Company of Libertyville, Ill., which publishes three or four articles a year on fringes in its 
newspaper. (A sample story stresses the "hidden compensation" aspect of employee benefits. ) 


What one company gained from the experience of telling its employees about the value of their 
benefits, and how it followed up on this action, is described by its P-IR executive in these words: 


At the last renewal date of our group insurance plan we published a report telling the em- 
ployees how much was spent in premiums and how much was paid in claims. This had a sur- 
prising effect. Many employees who had been skeptical of our plan were sold when they were 
informed of the amount their fellow employees were receiving. To further publicize the extent of 
our plan all payments are [now] forwarded to the home with an accompanying letter. The purpose 
of this is to keep the spouse informed, since the spouse will open the letter before the employee 
arrives home. Our hopes are that if the employee becomes disgruntled about the plan someone in 
the family can remind him of what payments were made. In 1960, when we inaugurate a house 


organ, we plan to tout fringe benefits in that.--J. G. Neumann, Personnel Director, Weiner's 
Stores, Inc. , Houston, Tex. 


ALLOWING RETIRED EMPLOYEES TO RETAIN FRINGES 


How common is the policy of allowing retired employees to keep some of the fringe benefits they 
enjoyed while active members of the workforce? This is the practice of 55 percent of companies on the 
Panel--some three fifths of larger firms and two fifths of smaller ones. Virtually all of the fringes 
available to retirees belong to the health and welfare category (except, of course, for pensions; these 
were excluded from the inquiry because they are available only to retirees). 


Around three fifths of companies with benefits for retirees let them keep one benefit, one firm 
provides four fringes, and the rest make two benefits available. As to the kind of benefits available, two 
fifths of firms have nothing but life insurance for retirees; the rest have hospitalization, surgical, medi- 
cal, major medical, and/or accident insurance, as well as life insurance combined with some other 
benefit. About an eighth of the companies involved report that the retiree and one or more dependents 
are covered; this seems to apply chiefly to hospitalization benefits. 


The following fringes are reported by from one to three Panel members each: discounts on the 
purchase of company products; longevity pay for those ineligible for pensions; discount rates on loans 
and mortgages; free telephone service (in the employee's home); free income-tax assistance. 


Just under a fourth of companies with benefits report that they pay the premiums for the retiree; 
in about a tenth, the retiree pays all or part of the cost. The remaining firms don't say. 
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THE WHITE-COLLAR DIFFERENTIAL 


On an over-all basis, how do the fringe benefits of white-collar rank-and-file employees com- 
pare with those received by plant employees? According to executives on the Panel, office people's 
benefits are larger in 36 percent of companies, smaller in one firm, and about the same size as plant 
employees’ fringes in the others. White-collar employees do a little better in the smaller companies 
than they do in the larger ones, as the table below shows. (The table ignores the one firm-~-a larger one-- 
where plant employees have bigger benefits than office people. ) 


How Office Employees’ Benefits Compare with Those of Plant Employees 





All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 











Office larger than plant 36% 33% 42% 
Office and plant about the same 64 67 58 
100% 100% 100% 





Assuming that Panel members’ white-collar employees, like those of industry in general, once 
enjoyed markedly better fringe benefits than their fellow employees out in the shop, these figures show 
that they have lost this superiority in most member companies, as have office employees in general. 
The fact that this has happened is too well known to need elaborating; but it seems worthwhile investi- 
gating whether office people are continuing to lose ground to hourly employees. To find out, we asked 
each Panel member what change, if any, has taken place during the past three years in the relationship 
between white-collar and plant benefits in his firm. Responses are summarized in the following table: 


Changes During Past Three Years in Relative Size of Office & Plant Employees’ Fringe Benefits 





All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 











No change; no appreciable change 70% 72% 67% 
Salaried employees increased their advantage 20 16 27 
Hourly employees reduced white-collar lead 6 10 - 
Hourly employees caught up with white-collar + 2 6 
100% 100% 100% 





As the table shows, there wasn't much relative change in the size of white-collar and plant fringes; 
in seven tenths of companies ground was neither lost nor gained by either group. Where changes did take 
place, two thirds of them increased the differential in favor of white-collar employees, and only a third 
had the effect of reducing or eliminating the differential. These figures suggest that Panel members have 
been taking steps to maintain or increase any advantage enjoyed by office personnel. Smaller companies 
have been doing more in this direction than the larger ones. ~ 


That there is a conscious attempt on the part of some, at least, to keep office fringes even with or 
ahead of blue-collar benefits is proved by comments like this one: 


Frequent increases in salaried fringes are necessary to maintain differential between salaried 
and hourly fringes. ...with respect to salaried employees (none of whom are organized) we have 
maintained a policy of providing better fringes than are given to hourly employees. ~--Charles T. 
Gue, Director of Industrial Relations, The Standard Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WHAT FRINGES COST 


The total reported cost of the fringes granted by member companies ranges from nine to 77 cents 
in terms of cents per hour worked, and from 5 percent to 40 percent, expressed as a percentage of pay- 
roll. If the costs are grouped into 10-cent step intervals, the modal interval--that is, the interval which 
contains the costs of more companies than any other-~-is 50-59 cents per hour worked, for larger com- 
panies, and 30-39 cents for smaller ones. More importantly, such data show that only 2 percent of larger 
companies have fringe costs under 30 cents an hour, compared to 26 percent of smaller firms. Thus, it 
can be seen that the fringe costs of larger companies tend to lie higher up the scale. 
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The proportions of companies with costs falling into various brackets are shown in the following 
table, from which the preceding figures are drawn. The top part of the table shows the cost of fringes 
in cents per hour worked, while the lower portion shows them as a percentage of payroll; in each case, 
current figures and data from three years ago are shown side by side for comparison. (A couple of com- 
panies, which presumably hadn't yet processed all their 1959 data, submitted figures for 1958 and 1955 
instead of 1959 and 1956. ) 


Distribution of Fringe Costs: 1956 & 1959 










































































Cost in cents All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 
per hour worked 1956 1959 1956 1959 1956 1959 
Less than 20¢ 8% 5% 5% -< 11% 11% 
20- 29¢ 13 7 9 2% 22 15 
30- 39¢ 26 21 29 20 22 22 
40-49¢ 26 22 31 25 17 19 
50-59¢ 17 22 14 32 22 7 
60- 69¢ 6 8 9 6 -- ll 
70¢ & over 4 15 3 15 6 15 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Cost asa % All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 
of payroll _ 1956 1959 1956 1959 1956 1959 
Less than 10% 9% 8% 6% 7% 17% 9% 
10-14% 15 12 15 8 17 19 
15-19% 39 31 38 35 42 24 
20-24% 26 31 29 30 17 33 
25-29% 7 8 6 10 7 5 
30% & over + 10 6 10 2 10 
100% _ 100% 100% _ 100% 100% 100% 





The current (1959) figures show, for example, that about an eighth of companies on the Panel have 
fringe costs of less than 30 cents per hour worked, two thirds spend from 30 to 59 cents, and the rest 
60 cents an hour or more. Similarly, fringes represent from a tenth to a fourth of the payroll of three 
fourths of companies, more than a fourth for nearly a fifth of firms, and less than a tenth of payroll for 
one company in 12. 


What can be seen from a comparison of the 1959 and 1956 figures? The next table shows how the 
proportion of member companies paying a stated amount for fringe benefits has changed since 1956. To 
simplify reference to the table, it combines the 13 steps in the preceding table into a total of six. 


The first entry in the first column shows that 12 percent of all companies had fringe costs of less 
than 30 cents an hour in 1959. In 1956, 21 percent of companies had costs within this bracket. Thus, the 
proportion of firms with costs in the under-30-cent range decreased, in the three-year period, by 9/21 
or 43 percent. This fact is shown by the first entry in the second column. Similarly, all other figures 
in the "% change since '56" columns show by what percentage the adjacent 1959 figure is greater (+) or 
smaller (—) than in 1956. 


How Distribution of Fringe Costs Has Changed Since 1956 























All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 
Cost in cents In % change In % change In % change 
per hour worked 1959 since '56 1959 since ‘56 1959 since ‘56 
Less than 30¢ 12% -43% 2% -86% 26% -21% 
30-59¢ 65% -6% 77% +4% 48% -21% 
60¢ & over 23% +130% 21% +75% _ 26% +333% 





100%, 100% 100% 
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All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 
Costasa% In % change In % change In % change 
of payroll 1959 since '56 1959 since ‘56 1959 since '56 
Less than 10% 8% -11% 7% +17% 9% -47% 
10-24% 74% -8% 73% -11% 76% No change 
25% & over 18%, 464% 20% 467% _15% +1 14% 
100% 100% 100% 











The top half of the table shows that there has been a big decrease in the proportion of companies 
with fringes costing less than 60 cents per hour worked, and that the proportion with fringe costs above 
this figure has more than doubled. Smaller companies have been much more sharply affected in the 
middle and top fringe-cost brackets than have larger firms. The bottom part of the table shows that a 
similar shift in the concentration of companies--i.e., from the lower cost-brackets to the higher ones-- 


is found when costs are expressed as a percentage of payroll. What does this mean? 


The reason for measuring the cost of fringes both in cents per hour worked and as a percentage of 
payroll is to determine whether Panel members’ fringe costs have gone up proportionately more than 
their expenditures for wages. A dollars-and-cents rise in fringe costs may simply reflect the fact that 
there was a corresponding increase in wages. In such a case, fringes won't be any greater percentage 
of payroll at the end of the period than at its beginning. On the other hand, where fringe cost is a bigger 
percentage of payroll at the end of a period, it means that the cost of benefits increased faster than did 
employees’ wages. The table shows that this has been the case for most companies on the Panel. 
ically, 75 percent have had an increase both in cents-per-hour and percent-of-payroll costs; 23 percent 
report a rise in cents-per-hour costs but no change, or even a slight decline, in costs as a percent of 


payroll; and 2 percent registered a decrease in both. 


In addition to listing their past and current fringe costs, Panel members were asked to estimate 
the cost of their bénefit programs three years from now. Virtually everyone expects to pay more for 
fringes, both in cents per hour and as a percentage of payroll. About three fifths of executives forecast 
a rise of about the size experienced during the past three years; except for a handful who expect to hold 


their costs at present levels, the remainder also predict an increase, but a smaller one. 


FRINGE BENEFITS v. PAY INCREASES 


Assuming that a P-IR executive has, say, an additional five cents an hour that he's ready and 
willing to grant in negotiations, is it better to give it in the form of a pay increase or in fringe benefits? 
Better than four fifths of Panel members would rather put the money into a wage increase, some 4 per- 
cent would give either more money or more fringes, depending on circumstances, and only about one in 
seven gives an unqualified vote to fringes. These proportions hold for smaller as well as larger companies. 


The handful of executives who say their choice of fringes or wages would depend on circumstances 
explain that it would depend on the labor market situation, what was happening in competitive firms, and 
the relative adequacy of their own wage rates and benefit programs at the time. This reasoning appeals 
also to one of the group who have a definite preference for putting the money into fringes. 


At present our wage levels are slightly higher than the average for our industry while fringes 
are about 3 percent lower.--L. E. Shucart, National Personnel Manager, Angelica Uniform Co., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Other reasons given by the pro-fringe minority boil down to these: (1) it's socially desirable to give 
fringe benefits, or (much the same thing) employees can't or won't look after their own needs; (2) fringes 
are less inflationary; (3) growth of fringes is inevitable anyway; (4) the company gets more credit from 
employees for fringes than it does for a wage raise; (5) fringes do employees more good. The comments 


that follow illustrate these points of view. 


Our laborers are principally Latin American and Negro. Most of them have large families and 
need more and better benefits. Because they budget rather poorly, the Company can do more for 
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them by giving them better benefits than through higher wages. ~--(Mrs. ) Wilma B. Sterling, 
Personnel Director, Austex Foods, Inc., Austin, Tex. 
* * * 

Fringes don't contribute to inflation in the same proportion direct wage increases do. Also, 
the growing attitude that an employer provide security from the cradle to the grave necessitates 
the employer's purchase of the security as the employee won't buy it himself.--Charles T. Gue, 
Director of Industrial Relations, The Standard Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

* * * 
Feel there will be more growth in fringe areas and might as well start to get programs 


advanced as soon as possible. --Don Jones, Director of Industrial Relations, Ingersoll Products 
Div. , Borg-Warner Co. , Chicago, Ill. 


* * * 


Because most fringes are not taxable as wages to the employee and therefore give him more 
than if paid as wages.--R. H. MacMichael, Industrial Relations Manager, Pacific Coast Engi- 
neering Co., Alameda, Calif. 


So much for the minority of Panel members who believe in putting their money into fringes. But 
what about the others? Why is it that 82 percent of executives, given the choice, would rather raise 
employees’ wages than add to their benefits? Below, in order ef decreasing frequency, are the reasons 
given by 5 percent or more of those who prefer this policy, accompanied by representative comments. 
About a fifth of these executives give more than one reason each for their preference. 


Employees Don't Appreciate Fringes (53%) 





Employees can see the benefit [of a wage increase] more easily and appreciate it more. They 
see it every payday. On fringe benefits they see the result perhaps once a year or when they re- 
ceive a reminder. This holds true particularly in a low-wage industry where the cents per hour 
assumes a greater importance than it does where employees average $2.50-$3.50 an hour-- 
Sheldon Williams, Personnel Director, Blonder-Tongue Laboratories, Inc., Newark, N. J. 

*” * * 

Fringe benefits are not appreciated and until we can sell concept of ‘total compensation" 

(i.e. , salary plus fringes) we don't get our money's worth in fringe expenditures. --John K. Ewing, 
Assistant Vice President, First National Bank of Minneapolis, Minn. 


In Order to Keep Competitive with Other Employers (25%) 





Fringes are "taken for granted." Wage increases keep rates competitive and in line. They 
avoid the necessity of having to ''catch up" rates at a later and higher fringe benefit stage. -- 
Cleve Rumble, Director, Employee Relations, Courier-Journal & Louisville Times, Louisville, Ky. 
* a * 


Makes a company more competitive for labor, skilled particularly. Employees are hired on 
basis of hourly wages, not fringes. With respect to labor cost: 5¢ more in insurance benefits 
may end up as 7 or 8¢ if experience became poor because of increased insurance claims. ~-~-Ted J. 
Fleszar, Personnel Director, Evans Products Co., Plymouth, Mich. 


Socially More Desirable for Employees to Provide Own Benefits (16%) 





Added "fringe benefits" become more "core" than "fringe" and lead toward decreased in- 
dependence of individuals to meet own problems.~--Robert C. McCoy, Industrial & Public Rela- 
tions Manager, Wolverine Tube Div. , Calumet & Hecla, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 


Effect of Fringes Is to Promote Socialistic Trends (7%) 





It is our opinion that fringe benefits become permanent fixtures and by their nature are tied 


to socialistic patterns.--H. B. DeVinny, Vice President, Davison Chemical Div., W. R. Grace 
& Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Benefits Higher Than Industry Average, Better to Use Money for Wages (6%) 





Fringes Once Granted Are Irrecoverable (6%. 





Greater immobility of fringe benefits.--Ray Harrold, Consultant, Personnel & Training, 
Jefferson Electric Co., Bellwood, Ill. 
~ * * 
During layoff many of our fringe costs continue and full cost savings are not realized. --James 
J. Gaffney, Jr., Manager, Industrial Relations, Southwell Combing Co., North Chelmsford, Mass. 


The following reasons were given by one or two Panel members each for preferring to put money 
into wages rather than fringes: (1) Like to see actual costs--in fringes they are sometimes overlooked. 
(2) Wages buy more in terms of productivity and morale. (3) All employees benefit from a wage raise; 
only a fraction of them benefit from many fringes. (4) Wage increase easier to figure. (5) Administra- 
tive cost of fringes eats up part of benefits; not so in case of wage increase. 


IMPROVEMENTS: NEGOTIATED & UNILATERAL 


One of the built-in headaches connected with negotiations comes up when an employer has some 
employees who are represented by unions and some who are not, and he negotiates improvements in the 
benefits of the represented group. What should he do about the unrepresented group? This problem con- 
fronts three Panel members out of four. (The rest have either no organized employees or no significant 
number of unorganized nonsupervisory employees.) In the discussion that follows, figures are based on 
the number of companies with both represented and unrepresented groups of employees. 


Under the circumstances described above, less than a sixth (15 percent) of executives do not 
adjust the benefits of the unrepresented group; 81 percent make some adjustment, and the remaining 4 
percent do or don't, depending on circumstances. 


Of those Panel members who don't adjust the benefits of unrepresented employees, several are 
reaping the fruits of a policy that has made action at this time unnecessary. These executives give im- 
provements to the unrepresented group first, so that the others are in the position of catching up. As 
one such executive remarks: 


Benefits are usually given to the nonrepresented group long before the unionized group. There- 
fore, this question doesn't arise.--Norman H. White, Personnel Manager, Charles Bruning Co., 
Inc., Teterboro, N. J. 


Some, on the other hand, want to avoid creating the impression that the union can get a better 
deal for unrepresented employees than these can get for themselves; refuse to upset general company 
policy on the union's account; or believe that nonunion employees will forego some of the benefits granted 
to organized employees without loss of morale. Comments illustrating these points of view follow. 


We believe it to be unhealthy to give nonunion employees the impression that in effect their 
terms and conditions of employment are being negotiated for them by the union--smaller Western 
company. 

* * * 

Pay policies of all nonunion employees in our multi-division corporation are the same. It 
would not be advisable to change a policy for all employees simply because of one small union 
salaried group. --W.J. Henry, Manager, Industrial Relations, Air Conditioning Div., American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp., Elyria, Ohio. 

* * * 


We recognize that not everyone gets the same things out of life. Men belonging to a union 
lose a lot of personal freedom that a few fringes cannot buy. Believe that most of our employees 
would rather stay out of a union than have an accident & sickness policy. --larger Northeastern 
company. 
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Finally, one executive states that conditions at other firms in the area are a more important 
factor than changes resulting from union negotiations. Here is how he describes his policy: 


We always endeavor to have a complete, up-to-date fringe benefit program for our nonunion 
employees that will provide an inducement in recruiting and a factor to reduce turnover. The 
program, therefore, is more closely geared to what others in our area are doing rather than to 
the results of our union negotiations. I feel that, in the total picture, union negotiated plans have 
a very important influence but we try to be even with, or ahead of, the union benefits in our non- 
union program.~--John F. Bohler, Vice President, Personnel, Van Waters & Rogers, Inc., 
Seattle, Wash. 


What about the four fifths of executives who adjust the benefits of unrepresented employees when- 
ever they negotiate improvements for the union group? The essence of this policy is succinctly expressed 
by the Panel member who writes: 


It would be an excellent way to acquire more union problems if you didn't. --William 
Schuberth, Manager, Industrial Relations, Pacific Airmotive Corp. , Burbank, Calif. 


WHEN (AND WHOM) DOES A FRINGE BENEFIT? 


Should fringe benefits be beneficial to management as well as to employees? In view of their grow- 
ing cost, there is a school of thought which holds that employers ought not to grant a fringe unless it 
pretty much pays its own way. Other employers disagree with this view; and still a third group contends 
that the question has little meaning. All three points of view emerged when Panel members were asked 
whether they agreed or disagreed with the statement: ‘Management should not grant fringes which are 
of value only to the employee and from which the company itself derives no benefit. " 


Roughly a fifth of Panel members disagree with this statement. Those who explain their thinking 
advance, in essence, three reasons for disagreement: (1) There are fringes that are of no benefit to the 
company but which it is "sensible" and "humane" for the employee to receive--for example, funeral 
leave. (2) Other benefits that bring no return to the employer are valuable not only to employees but to 
the community and/or society in general. Pensions and life insurance are examples. (3) A company's 
refusal to grant unprofitable fringes may involve it in losses of other kinds, such as strikes or increased 
turnover. 


Despite these arguments, however, 46 percent of Panel members concur with the statement. They 
sa\, for example: 


Management should not grant fringes which are of value only to the employee. Management is 
in business to make a profit. ,It grants fringes with the expectation that it will get a return on its 
investment. ..--larger Midwestern company. 

* * x 

It is our belief that the ... "cradle to the grave" protection principle has already gone too far 
and that the company should receive some "value" for its sacrifice of higher costs, requiring the 
recapture of such grants through capital investment for new machinery or greater productivity 
from employee effort.--H. B. DeVinny, Vice President, Davison Chemical Div., W. R. Grace & 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 

* * * 

To increase fringe bénefits where there is no return increase in employee productivity just 
increases costs and forces possible price raises and inflation to maintain profit margin. --Richard 
E. Hauslein, Assistant Labor Relations Manager, Flexonics Corp. , Maywood, Ill. 

* * * 


I believe very strongly that if a change does not help the company, it does not help employees 
either in the long run.--Robert H. Davis, Jr., Personnel Director, Otis Engineering Corp. , 
Dallas, Tex. 


* * * 
Self-reliance and self-sufficiency are rapidly disappearing qualities in the American people. 


Management's gratuities further weaken the people who receive them.--Charles T. Gue, Director 
of Industrial Relations, The Standard Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A sizable minority (33 percent) of Panel members hold a different view from either of these 
groups. They comment that any fringe that is of value to employees must also benefit management, if 
only by virtue of the employees’ improved morale. 


Fringes That Are Most & Least Worthwhile 





When Panel members list the fringes they consider most worthwhile and those they consider 
least worthwhile from management's point of view, the answers fall into a pattern that is consistent 
with the preceding discussion. Benefits that are felt to be worthwhile by the largest numbers of execu- 
tives seem to be those which help to keep the workforce healthy and able to work efficiently (health and 
medical insurance); which tend to reduce turnover and lead employees to feel that their interests are tied 
to the continuance of the business (pensions); and which periodically restore depleted energies and return 
the employee to his job ready to go again (vacations). On the other side of the coin, the fringes con- 
sidered least worthwhile by the largest numbers of executives are chiefly those which provide pay for 
time not worked. As was mentioned, employers tend to look favorably on vacations; the frowned-upon 
benefits are chiefly those such as paid time for voting, jury duty or military service, funeral leave, and 
personal leaves of absence. It's interesting to observe that 7 percent of Panel members rate paid rest 
periods and breaks as among the most worthwhile benefits, presumably for their restorative value; how- 
ever, an equal proportion hold that coffee breaks are among the benefits least worthwhile. Paid sick 
leave, too, is favored and opposed by equal proportions, with 10 percent for and 10 percent against it. 





The P-IR executive of a larger Midwestern company sums up the views of many who comment. 
He says: 


Benefits that are least worthwhile are reduction in number of weekly hours, longer vacations, 
and more holidays. In these cases the employee is getting paid for not working while the Com- 
pany is burdening itself with scheduling problems, potential grievances, and an increased work- 
force with its associated basic pay and fringe benefit costs. 


The table that follows shows the proportions of Panel members who consider various fringe bene- 
fits most and least worthwhile from management's point of view. 


How Panel Members Rate Various Benefits 








Most Least 
worthwhile worthwhile 
* Insurance 73% 11% 
Pensions 51% 6% 
Vacations - 41% 8% 
Holidays 13% 36% 
Profit sharing 12% -- 
Paid sick leave 10% 10% 
Paid rest periods & breaks 7% -- 
Company cafeterias 3% 13% 
** Pay for time not worked nig 25% 
Social & recreational programs “— 8% 
Coffee breaks -- 7% 
Severance pay “- 6% 
Supplemental unemployment benefits sn 5% 





* Hospital, surgical, medical, major medical, comprehensive, & life. 
** Voting time, jury duty, funeral leave, personal leave, and the like. 


Other fringes, listed by one or two Panel members each, include these: 


Most Beneficial--Stock-purchase plans; savings plans; family recreation; educational assistance; 
free air transportation; service dividends. 





Least Beneficial--Supper allowance; rest periods; negotiation pay; paid lunch periods; military 
leave; travel allowance; legally required fringes; Xmas gifts; call-in pay; standby and rain time; em- 
ployee discounts on merchandise; free coffee. 
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FRINGES, NEW & PROSPECTIVE 


Recent Additions to Benefit Programs 








Like employers everywhere, virtually all companies on the Panel have made many improvements 
in existing benefits--chiefly in the areas of pensions and health and welfare--during the past three years. 
The number of companies that have added new benefits is much smaller. Only four fringes were added by 
more than three companies each. These benefits, and the proportion of firms that added each one, are 
as follows: jury-duty pay (9 percent); funeral-leave pay (8 percent); paid sick leave (5 percent); and sup- 
plemental unemployment benefits (4 percent). Other benefits, added to their programs by from one to 
three companies each since 1956, are as follows. 


(1) New pension plan; (2) paid meals; (3) profit sharing; (4) pay for time spent in workmen's com- 
pensation hearings; (5) employee lunch room; (6) scholarships for employees’ children; (7) Xmas turkey; 
(8) thrift plan; (9) severance pay; (10) free polio shots; (11) educational assistance for employees; (12) 
military service bonus; (13) long-service recognition; and (14) protective work clothing. 


A company-by-company comparison of the fringes Panel members have recently added with the 
list of those they hold in low esteem shows a certain amount of duplication. The completed questionnaire 
of one employer, for example, tells the following short, sad story in question-and-answer form: 


Q. What fringes are least worthwhile from the company's point of view? 
A. Pay for time not worked, such as jury duty and funeral leave. 


Q. Please list the benefits you have added to your program during the past three years. 
A. Jury duty and funeral leave. 


The Outlook on Fringes 





Panel members were asked what changes in or additions to existing fringes they anticipate as na- 
tional trends in the next three or four years. Four big areas of fringe benefits drew numerous answers. 
These fields, and a paraphrase of the changes anticipated by most executives, are as follows: 


Health & Welfare--Particularly looked for are increases in comprehensive and major medical 
coverage; an increase in the proportion of noncontributory plans; more emphasis on dental care; and all- 
round improvement of coverage for retirees, including extension to them of comprehensive and noncon- 
tributory plans, and limited medical benefits for their dependents. 





Pensions--The changes most often forecast in the retirement area are for higher rates, more 


vesting, a lowering of the retirement age, and provision of reduced survivors' benefits for widows and 
dependents. 


Holidays--The outlook seems to be for an eighth holiday, floating holidays to make long weekends, 
and an increase in the new birthdays-off-with-pay fringe. 


Vacations--Members forecast special vacation benefits for employees with 10 to 15 years of serv- 


ice; an increase in the proportion of firms granting a fourth week of vacation; and a decrease in service 
requirements. 


A few executives each predict significant growth in the following areas: (1) relocation programs; 
(2) automation protection; (3) paid sick leave; (4) severance pay; (5) profit sharing; and (6) supplemental 
unemployment benefits. Of the remaining Panel members, a few content themselves with saying that the 


outlook is for "more of everything"; a couple, on the contrary, look for a slowdown, feeling that fringes 
have gone about as far as they are going. 


As a last question, Panel members were asked whether they expect union emphasis on fringes dur- 
ing the next three or four years to grow heavier, diminish, or stay about what it is now. Some 73 percent 
think union pressure will increase, 22 percent expect it to remain corstant, and 5 percent predict that it 
will diminish. A spokesman for the majority point of view puts it thus: 


If there is any settling down of the sharp climb in negotiated wage increase amount, as may well 
be the case, a substantial shift in emphasis to fringe benefit improvement can safely be expected. -- 
Joseph F. Tuscher, Personnel Director, The Carter's Ink Co. , Cambridge, Mass. 





PREVIOUS PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM SURVEYS 





Manpower Planning for the Emergency, March 1951 

Status of First-Line Supervisors (Compensation, Authority, and Benefits for 
Foremen), April 1951 

Is Management Listening? May 1951 

Plant Labor-Management Committees, June 1951 

Recruiting College Graduates, July 1951 

Employees’ Financial Problems, August 1951 

Christmas and Year-End Personnel Problems, October 1951 

Foreman Training, January 1952 

The Personnel Executive (His Title, Functions, Staff, Salary, and Status), 
February 1952 

White-Collar Office Workers (Their Working Conditions, Benefits, and Status), 
April 1952 

Executive Development, May 1952 

Building Employee Morale, July 1952 

Choosing Better Foremen, August 1952 

Supervisory Merit-Rating, September 1952 

Communications to Employees, November 1952 

Fringe Benefits for Supervisors, January 1953 

The Personnel-Industrial Relations Function, March 1953 

Community Relations, August 1953 

Personnel Testing, September 1953 

The Older Worker, October 1953 

Administration of Pension Plans, November 1953 

Earnings of First-Line Supervisors, January 1954 

Evaluating a Personnel-Industrial Relations Program, February 1954 

Employment Stabilization, April 1954 

Administration of Health and Welfare Plans, July 1954 

Control of Absenteeism, September 1954 

Computing Absenteeism Rates, October 1954 

Wage-Salary Administration, November 1954 

Company Safety Programs, February 1955 

Unemployment Compensation Problems, May 1955 

Supervisory Development: Part 1, July 1955 

Supervisory Development: Part 2, September 1955 

Automation, November 1955 

Nonsupervisory Office Employees, December 1955 

Downward Communications, February 1956 

Military Leave Policies, May 1956 

The Executive, July 1956 

Medical Services for Employees, August 1956 

Professional Employees, October 1956 

Job Evaluation, December 1956 

Merit Rating of Rank-and-File Employees, February 1957 

Disciplinary Practices and Policies, July 1957 

Employee Job Satisfaction, September 1957 

Company Aid to Education, November 1957 

Executive Compensation, December 1957 

Company Experiences with Automation, January 1958 

Status of First-Line Supervisors, July 1958 

Supervisory Selection Procedures, September 1958 

Grievance Procedures for Unorganized Employees, October 1958 

Raising Employee Productivity, December 1958 

Tools of the Personnel Profession, February 1959 

The Personnel-Industrial Relations Function, April 1959 

Employee Handbooks, July 1959 

Controlling Health & Welfare Costs, October 1959 


* Out of print. 
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